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nicians are blocking the road to prehistoric research, as the 
Hebrews formerly did. Hyde Clarke 

32, St. George’s Sqnare, S.W. 


Earthquake Waves 

The observations at p. 385, on the operation of self-resisting 
tide-gauges of the U. S. Coast Survey, in illustrating the pheno¬ 
mena of earthquake waves, suggest the expediency of the same 
means being adopted in the basin of the Mediterranean, 1 bis 
could possibly, by a little correspondence and agitation, be 
effected at Naples, Athens, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 
The Turkish and Egyptian Governments are very likely to 
listen to any representations on behalf of the cause of science. 
Although the Mediterranean is considered tideless, there is a 
daily fluctuation of two feet in parts of the Levant, but what is 
material is that earthquake waves are known to have been mani¬ 
fested at Smyrna. 

If our Government could be induced to encourage observa¬ 
tions at Gibraltar and Malta, we should obtain a combination of 
points of contact for two allied regions. 

Hyde Clarke 


Spectrum of Aurora 

I wish to make a correction with reference to my observations 
on the spectrum of the aurora, as given by J. R. Capron on 
d. 182 ; for he has credited them with greater accuracy than they 
profess to have : I have no doubt that my line No. 5 ; seen at 
wave-length 500 or 510, is the same as Lord Lindsay’s and 
Eiger’s No. 4, and probably as Procter’s. This is the more 
likely, seeing that the two former placed the principal line much 
nearer the red end than I did ; for I assumed Angstrom’s position 
(5567) to be correct This leaves but one observer of No. 5 
(Barker), and possibly his line also is the same ; in that case his 
No. 4 will be the same as Lord Lindsay’s No. 3. 

I have seen published the following determinations of the 
positions of the auroral lines, in addition to those J. R. C. has 

g iven =- Wave- 

length. 


No. 1. R. J. Ellery. ^35 

No. 2. O. Struve . 5545 

Angstrom .. 55^7 

German Nortli Polar expedition ..... 55 6 9 

Peirce (as reported by Winlock). 557 

Respighi. 5573 

R. J. Ellery ..5°o 

No. Peirce has two lines near here— 53*5 5 2 °5 > ^e latter 

is probably Lord Lindsay’s “line near E,”and possibly A. 
Clark, Jun.’s line also, -Wave¬ 

length, 


No. 6. Peirce . 464 

No. 7. Peirce . 431 

Peirce also gives lines at 545 an “ 

My latest determinations from my own observations are as 
follows . Wave-length. 

No. .. 6 °5? 

2 .566 

;; 3. :.5165 

.. 5 OI 5 

6. 4625 

„ 7- • ... • • 4305 

I have never seen a line at S3 2 again. 

As to the continuous spectrum, it reaches from No. 2 to No. 
■j being brightest from a little beyond No. 2 to No. 6. ftns 
part of the spectrum does not give roe so much the idea ol a 
•true “continuous spectrum broken up by dark bands, as of a 
<cres of bright bands too close to be distinguished. 

Sunderland T - W - BACKHOUSE 


Spectrum of Nitrogen 

In a paper communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Arthur Schuster, it is stated that the line spectrum of nitrogen 
may be obtained under all pressures and temperatures if every 
trace of oxygen be removed by heating sodium in the vacuum 

Ul Lhould be glad to learn whether any of your readers have 
successfully treated Mr. Schuster’s experiments. 


My friend, Mr. Lee, and myself have, on several occasions, 
attempted to do so, but always without success. 

On heating the sodium we invariably find that an increase of 
pressure takes place from the liberation of hydrogen, which, 
although very greatly lessened, is not entirely removed by drying 
the gas with sulphuric acid. On again exhausting we obtain, 
with the simple current, a spectrum of lines, not of nitrogen, 
but, in every instance, those of the second so-called hydrogen 
spectrum first described by Plucker, and afterwards noticed by 
Wullner and Angstrom. 

This spectrum disappears as soon as the Leyden jar is used, 
and only the ordinary hydrogen spectrum is then visible. 

The only effect which the sodium appears to produce is the 
liberation of hydrogen; for the same line spectrum can be ob¬ 
tained by exhausting a tube filled with hydrogen, or even with 
unpurified atmospheric air. 

I was struck by the fact that only a few of the lines given by 
Mr. Schuster in his table of wave-lengths coincide with those of 
the kno wn spectrum of nitrogen, while many of its most brilliant 
lines, including that which is its chief characteristic, the double 
green line (wave-length 5005-5002, Thalen) are not represented 
in his spectrum. 

That the line spectrum of nitrogen can be obtained at all 
pressures, has been shown in a paper by Mr. Lee and myself, 
which has been sent elsewhere for publication; but that it can 
be obtained at all temperatures, by which, I presume, Mr. Schus¬ 
ter means either with or without the Leyden jar, is certainly 
contrary to our experience. 

Liverpool C. H. Stearn 

Instinct 

The Heredity of Instincts 

The following may perhaps serve as a contribution to the 
question so much discussed of late concerning the transmission or 
acquirement of likes and dislikes amongst the lower animals. It 
is an extract from a letter of a brother of mine, an officer in 
India :— 

“I have at present a little tiger-cub, about the size of a 
spaniel, a most interesting pet, though it will soon be a dan¬ 
gerous one. He made friends at once with my fox-hound 
puppies, and romps with them incessantly. When he sees a 
cow or a goat his real nature betrays itself. He has no fear 
whatever of any dog ; but , strange to say , is thrown into a parox¬ 
ysm of terror at the sight of a kitten or a tiger-skin. n 

This hardly seems to bear out the assumption so commonly 
made, that manifestations of this kind must have a history in the 
experiences if not of the animal itself, at least of its ancestors. 
We can hardly suppose the parents of this cub to have adopted 
a frame of mind respecting the race of tigers equivalent to mis¬ 
anthropy amongst ourselves, and the experience of cats or kittens 
must be small indeed in the jungles of the Decan. 

St. Asaph, N. Wales J. G, 

Sense of Direction 

In Mr. Darwin’s article in Nature for last week there is a 
passage about “ the sense of direction being sometimes suddenly 
disarranged,” that brought to my mind assertions I had frequently 
heard made when travelling some years back in the wild parts of 
the State of Western Virginia, It is said that even the most 
experienced hunters of the forest-covered mountains in that un¬ 
settled region are liable to a kind of seizure; that they may 
“lose their head” all at once, and become convinced that they 
are going in quite the contrary direction to what they had in¬ 
tended, and that no reasoning nor pointing out of landmarks by 
their companions, nor observations of the position of the sun, 
can overcome this feeling ; it is accompanied by great nervous¬ 
ness and a general sense of dismay and “upset;” the nervous¬ 
ness comes after the seizure, and is not the cause of it. I was 
present in a company of hunters when a tale of this “getting 
turned round ” was told as a good joke against one of the party 
—a Nimrod of renown—the leading features of which he was 
reluctantly obliged to confess to the truth of, while denying some 
minor points that had been added to embellish it, as making him 
more ridiculous than he was : it would take up too much of your 
space to tell the particulars of the story. The feeling is described 
as sometimes ceasing suddenly, and sometimes wearing away 
gradually. Would it not be strange if it should appear that 
there is a “ sense of direction ” other than an acquired sense of 
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direction the result of unconscious observation, and that some 
animals possessed the first in a pre-eminent decree? The won¬ 
derful faculty hunters possess of finding their way through im¬ 
mense mountainous tracts so tliichly wooded that one cannot see 
farther dian a few yards at a time, may perhaps be accounted 
for by this power of unconscious observation alone ; but is it so 
easy to account for a sudden derangement of the sense of direc¬ 
tion, and the peculiar distress it occasions, even when there is 
no ground for alarm on the score of safety ? This appears a 
kind of converse of the instance Mr. Darwin gives of the case of 
old persons losing their way. Henry Forde 

The Walk, Lyme Regis, April 6 


Destruction of Rare Birds : White Tom Cats 

Many of our birds are now protected by law, at certain seasons 
of the year. But unhappily rare visitants are mercilessly killed. 
Last year a pair of Hoopoes frequented my grounds both in the 
spring and autumn. It was a great pleasure to see this bird (of 
which Horapollo wrote that it was worthy to be “ the sceptre of 
the gods on account of its gratitude”), on the lawn, busily 
searching for insects, or alighting on the surrounding trees. 
Every lover of nature will sympathise with my household 
and myself, in our distress that they have been shot; not even 
for the miserable satisfaction of the mere collector, but far worse, 
that their plumage might be stuck on a lady’s head-gear. To 
shoot storks, spoonbills, bee-eaters, hoopoes, &c., which might 
be regular visitants and nest here, is a very different thing from 
securing chance arrivals from remote regions, which could never 
be naturalised in England. 

One of your correspondents wrote recently of the deafness of 
white Persian tom cats. I possessed such an one for years which 
was not deaf; another, in a house near me, is not deaf, and I 
now have a grand fellow', a true Persian, in possession of all his 
faculties. A neighbour’s pussy having walked into the house, 
with characteristic Oriental hospitality he went to the larder, and 
selecting a fish which he doubtless thought would be a bonne 
louche for his guest, laid it before his friend, and did not himself 
partake of it. 

Trebah, Cornwall, March 31 C. F. 

Phosphorescence in Wood 

If some one would he good enough to give me a little infor¬ 
mation concerning the following (to me novel) phenomenon, he 
would oblige. 

A heap of sticks intended for firing, lay in a corner of our 
boiler-house, and among them were some round pieces of Scotch 
fir (Finns sylvesiris) about 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and 18 inches 
long. These had been sawn from a pole which had lain out in 
the wet, and being consequently rather damp, the cut portions 
were placed in the warm boiler-house to dry. The blocks I 
speak of appeared quite sound. From the circumference of 
three or four of them the bark was rubbed off, here and there in 
patches, and a few chips were broken away from the edges. 
The fresh surface beneath was covered with a thin layer of the 
ordinary sticky resin, which so copiously exudes from this and 
other trees. 'When it was dark the steward happened to enter 
the boiler-house, and looking towards the sticks he was surprised 
to see a pale steady light emitted by some of them. At first he 
thought it was the reflection of the moon which shone through 
the window. Closer examination, however, proved: (I) that 
the moon did not shine on the sticks at all; (2) that the sticks 
were self-luminous; (3) that it was only the Scotch fir blocks 
which emitted any light ; (4) that the light -was confined to the 
resinous surface, exposed beneath the bark and chips; (5) that 
the surface beneath the chips (that is where more than the bark 
had been removed) was brightest. The steward carried the 
block which appeared most brilliant to an outhouse, where it 
still continued to “shine.” He then broke off some small loose 
chips with his fingers from this block, and each separate chip 
sent forth the same steady pale light. My informant states that 
the phenomenon was very “curious.” Perhaps this species of 
phosphorescence may not be unusual after all; but not being 
well “up” in the subject, I would with your permission, sir, 
merely ask is it common, and if so, how is it explained in the 
instance I meniion? I may state that the steward gave me 
all the information. I saw the blocks afterwards but not the 
curiosity. Richard M. Barrington 

Fassaroe Bray 


Indices of Journals 

Publishers of periodicals, scientific or other, issue general in¬ 
dices only after intervals of ten or twenty years. In the ninth or 
nineteenth year the investigator of bibliography has to turn over 
every volume, a fearful was-'e of time. I have consulted with the 
librarian of this University, and the proposal we have to make is 
that the publishers should send, at least to the libraries, a duplicate 
copy of the annual index of each journal, or better a revised proof in 
slips, to be cut up and pasted into a volume which would thus be 
annually extended for nine years, and superseded in the tenth by 
the general index. The addition to the expense in a library is 
very trifling, and a small payment for the extra copies of the 
indices would protect the publishers against loss. 

Glasgow University John Young 

THE DUTCH SOCIETY OF SCIENCES 
HE following account of the history of the Dutch 
Society of Sciences at Harlem has been drawn up by 
the Secretary, E. H. von Baumhauer, for publication in 
England. It shows the progress of science in Holland, 
and the great interest taken in its advancement both in 
that country and abroad, as proved by the award of so 
many valuable gold medals, and by the recent establish¬ 
ment of a central bureau for the exchange and trans¬ 
mission of books ; all which activity is maintained without 
any of the expense falling on the scientific members. 

In the middle of the last century the greater part of 
the aristocracy of Harlem were desirous of finding recre¬ 
ation in physical experiments and scientific researches. 
Along with several regents of the town they decided in 
1752 to establish a self-supporting society, for the col¬ 
lection of written essays, and the bestowal of prizes on 
those of meritorious character. At the first meeting, May 
21, 1752, the preacher, C. C. H. van der Aa, was appointed 
secretary, and many other protectors of the sciences and 
learned men in other parts of the country, were invited to 
become members, amongst whom were Musschenbrock, 
Gambius, Alberti, and others, so that by the end of the 
year the Society was already' formed of twenty-three 
directors and members. The design was to include all 
branches of science, and to search for everything neces¬ 
sary for the present and future prosperity of the Republic, 
both in its internal and external relations, in peace and 
in war. Even communications on theological subjects 
were not excluded, treated in such a manner as not to 
offend Christians of any sect. The motto of the Society 
was Deo et Patria. By the help of many wealthy persons 
the Society was enabled to crown several prize essays, 
published in the transactions. In July 1754 the pro¬ 
tectorate was conferred on the young hereditary governor, 
William Prince of Orange. 

Several very eminent native and foreign men became 
members of the Society', and the first volume of the 
Transactions was so favourably received that a second 
edition was necessary. It was also in great part trans¬ 
lated into German. The prize questions excited much 
interest in other countries, so that several were answered 
by foreigners. Since 1772 an annual programme has 
been published in both Dutch and French. 

After an existence of twenty-five years the Society 
founded a sub-division, more specially devoted to com¬ 
merce, agriculture, and industry, under the name of the 
Commercial Branch. This was the origin of what was 
afterwards called the Dutch Society for the Promotion of 
Industry, which in 1877 will celebrate its centenary 
festival. 

The parent institution continued in a flourishing state 
until 1780; but the mournful political situation of the 
country for some time after that had a most injurious 
effect, so that the very name of this Society was con¬ 
tinually changed. From 1798 it was called the Bavarian 
Society. King Louis called himself perpetual President 
of the Royal Society of Sciences ; but in 1820, by order of 
the Emperor’s Governor, the Prince of Plaisance, the 
name of the Dutch was again adopted, and has been re- 
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